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Samuel Williams, one of the earliest his-| 
torians of Vermont, comparing the attain- 
ments of the New England colonies with 
those of the old countries, says: “In one ar- 
ticle however the New England colonies ex- 
ceeded the customs and attainments of Eu- 
rope; in every considerable town they had a! 
grammar school and all the children were 
taught to read, write and go through the 
common rules of arithmetic; and nothing 
was more uncommon or disreputable than 
to be unacquainted with these arts.” While 
this may not be an exact expression of the 
condition of affairs, the general idea of the] ¢ 
prevalence of the educational spirit we know 
to be true. 


The idea of establishing a grammar school 
in this county had been discussed by the 
more prominent men of the county for sev- 
eral years prior to 1820, and in that year it 
‘culminated in the introduction of a bill in the 
legislature by Mr. Wm. Baxter of this town 
to establish such a school here. This was 
referred to the members from this. county, 
among whom were Wm. Rowell of Albany, 
Ellis Cobb of Barton, Benj. Hinman of Der- 
by. Charles Hardy of Glover, Joshua Sawyer 
of Hydepark, Ira H. Allen of Irasbur gh, 
John Harding of Kellyvale, now Lowel, and 
Peleg Redfield of Cov entry. They reported 
a new bill which was passed on the 15th day 
of November, “estal olishing a new grammar 
school in the county of Orleans and appoint- 
ing a committee to designate the place where 
the same shall be located.” That committee 
consisted of James Whitelaw of Ryegate, 
Wm. A. Palmer of Danville and Stephen 
Pitkin of Marshfield. Two of this commit- 
tee only, came on to the ground and located 
the school, but their doings were made legal 
by a supplemental act of the legislature pas- 
sedin 1821. Two or three things probably in- 
fluenced the committee to locate the school 


at this place. This town had been the half- 
shire of the county from the organization of 
Ithe court down to 1816, when Irasburgh was 
[made the county seat. 

To soothe the wounded pride of this town 
|the adjoining towns were not strenuous to 
press any claims they might have. Thenthe 
central location of this town had something 
{to do with it. It lay midway between the 
towns, of Barton and Derby, the two prin- 
cipal towns at that time in this part of the 
|county. The great thoroughfare then was 
[through the towns of Barton, Brownington, 
Salem and Dert by to Derby Line and Stan- 
stead. Barton Landing was a vi illage in em- 
bryo, and the site of the present village of 


Newport was a wilderness; so that the places 


5/| which wonldcompete for the honor were not 


what they would be now. Trasburgh had the 
county seat and was satisfied. C raftsbury 
and Derby were competitors for the prize but 
failed,though each got an incorporation after- 
wards, Craftsbury in 1829 and Derby in 1839. 
Mr. Wm. Baxter had probably as much to do 
with the location as anyone. Coming here 
from Norwich in 1801 soon after the organi- 
zation of the town he had a remarkable ca 
reer. Bred to the law, entering heartily into 
all the enterprises and business of the town, 
he was at this time the most prominent, as 
he was the wealthiest, citizen. C oming here 
when the town had no wealth, and he him- 
self without a dollar, he hewed for himself.a 
fortune from these rugged hills, so that 
when he died in 1827, his property invento- 
ried nearly $100,000. It js reported that he 


agreed to give the necessary buildings, and 
did in 1828, erec ting what was afterwards 


known as the “Academy building,” which 
stood a few rods north of the Congregation- 
al church. It was a two- story edifice. with a 
tower or belfry, the upper part being used 
for religious meetings until the erection of 
the meeting house in 1841. It stood on this 
ground 45 years, and in 1869 the tower was 
taken down and the main part of the building 
moved into the village below here and has 
i 


been used for school purposes since. 
The act required also that the town in 
which said grammar school was located 


should deed to the county treasurer at least 


one acre of land in fee simple. “Capt. Saml 
Smith, Juggthen owned the land, „and on the 
18th daye@f December, 1822, he deeded to 
Salmon Nye, county treasurer, a parcel of 
land 17 rodsion the west side of the county 


road leading to Derby, and 10 rods on the 


north side of the road leading to Coventry, | 


making 10 rods more than an acre of land. 
Previous to this a town meeting had been 
called Sept. 20th, 1821, to designate the 
place where the academy should be erected, 
and at this meeting it had been voted that it] 
should be erected ‘‘on the hill on the west 
side of the road leading through Browning- 
ington, on the farm owned by Sam’l Smith, 
Jr.. known by the name of the Clark farm.” 
James Seavey, Sam’l Smith, Jr., and Sam’l 
Ward were appointed a committee to pro- 
cure the stone to underpin the academy, and 
the posts and boards to make the necessary 
fence. This business, however, and the 
leveling of the ground cost the town a deal 
Several meetings were held be-, 
fore it was adjusted. Finally at a meeting 
held Aug. 19, 1822, if was voted to raise 3 
cents on the dollar to defray such expense, 
one third payable in money and two-thirds | 
in grain. 

n 1824 it was voted to erect a woodhouse 
and two “necessaries” for the academy, the} 
building of which was set up at vendue and, 
bid off by Jere Huntcon for $60. In 1825 it) 
was voted among other things to ‘set up a 
good horse-block and seed down, the com- 


on 


of trouble. 


mon by putting on four quarts of herds-| 


| 
grass seed and four pounds clover.” The) 
a at that time was in a very rough 
state. It was only after many days hard| 


work, ee scraping, digging stone, and 
leveling, that it became what so many hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands afterwards knew it to| 
be, an extended and beautiful lawn. In my} 


School’ is used, and to save any. question as 
to whether an incorporated academy, so 
called, could draw these funds, that term 
was retained, though that idea did not take 
a very strong hold of the legislature, for the 
very act incorporating this institution em- 
ploys the term ‘‘academy” as synonymous 
| with “grammar school.” 

The academy building which was commen- 
ced in 1822, was so far completed in 1823 
that the first term of school was taught in 
the fall of that year. An accident occurred 
| during the erection that came near proving 
fatal. Dennis Sabin, one of the workmen, 
fell from the second story of the frame to 
the cellar and was taken up for dead. He 
‘recovered however, and lived for over fifty 
[years afterwards. He was always referred 
lto as the first man who ‘‘went through” the 
institution. 

The first trustees were Wm. Howe, Timo- 
‘thy Stanley, Samuel Cook, Ira H. Allen, Ellis 
Cobb, Joshua Sawyer, Samuel C. Crafts, 
Thomas Taylor, Wm. Baxter, Peleg Redfleld 
‘and John Harding, and their first meeting 
| was held at the house of George Nye in Iras- 
‘burgh, on the first Tuesday of January A. D. 
|1821. They engaged as first teacher Rev. 
James Wheelock Woodward who had been 
preaching at Norwich, Vt., probably for 
‘twenty years,as Thompson’s gazetteer speaks 
|of him as being installed over the Congrega- 
tional church there in 1804. He was a grand- 
‘son of Eleazer Wheelock, the first president 
lof Dartmouth college, and probably a gradu- 
ate of that institution, though I have no- 
been able to find a positive statement of that 
ifact. He is said to have been a strong man 
lintelleceualiy and a very good teacher. He 
[preached for the little church all the time, 
ithe teachers of those days, that were minis- 
ters also, having to work seven days in a 


simplicity I used to regard it as the most | |week in order to make both ends meet. 


symmetrical and elegant playground ever de-| 
vised by man. The term “Grammar School’ 
which was used in the act establishing this 


institution was probably adopted so that it) | plenty as in later years. 


Like many other new things this new insti- 
tution had many tribulations in getting into 
Scholars were not so 
By the census of 


s/ fair running order. 


could avail itself of the rents of lands set|1820 Orleans county contained only 5,457 in- 


apart for that purpose. In the grants of 


land by the government of Vermont for edu- 
cational purposes 


the term 


“Grammar gun 


habitants. A large proportion of these were 
“early settlers” who had only just fairly be- 
the race for a living on these rugged 


hills. They had brought the district school 
with them, the support of which was not on- 
erous, and their ch‘ldren could learn all the 
common branches and board at home. The 
idea of sending their children to a distant 
town at an extra expense for board and tu- 
ition they did not take in readily. They had 
to be educated up to it. So that if we could 
have looked into the lower room of the old 
academy just 65 years ago when Mr. Wood- 
ward first met his scholars we should have 
gazed upon mostly empty seats. Among the 
young gentlemen \vho attended that first term 
were Carlos Baxter, Horace Stewart, Ben 
Hawley, Aaron Hinman and Wm. Fling. Two 
young ladies came out from Brown’s Hill, in 
Canada, Marion Richardson and another, 
whose name I have not learned, and they 
proved to be the only ones of their sex in at- 
tendance. They got a boarding place at 
Capt. Samuel Smith’s, who lived in the house 
at the lower end of the village where Israel 
Parker now lives, but which was known in 
my day as the ‘Bigelow House.” Capt. 
Smith with his accustomed spirit of enter- 
prise, and with an eye to business, it may be, 
had put another story on his house to ac- 
commodate the students who wished for 
boarding places. Fearing that these two 
young ladies would get homesick for want 
of company. the captain made a raid on the 
district school for recruits.. The school that 
term happened to be taught by Miss Harriet 
Davis who afterwards became Mrs. 
Camp, the mother of David M. Camp of 
Newport. She was an excellent teacher and 
beloved by all her scholars, and the idea of 
leaving their old teacher and going to a new 
one was preposterous and not to be thought 
of. But the case was desperate, the captain 
was persistent and finally succeeded in get- 
ting Lucy Ann Smith and Emily Brigham to 
graduate at the district school and enter the 
academy. At that time the facilities for ad- 
vertising were very meager, at least we 
should consider them so. The only paper 
published in this part of the state was the 
North Star, at Danville, and the stage 
coach was due only once a week, the stage 
driver having a tin horn which he always 
blew just before arriving at a post-office so 


Tra} 


as to give the people ample notice of his 
coming. The students increased in number 
from term to term as the school became ad- 
vertised, though it was several years before 
it attained its greatest influence and useful- 


ness. 
Mr. Woodward remained as teacher till the 


close of 1827, when a Mr. Hill took the 
school. I have not been able to find out 
where Mr. Hill came from or to what place 
he went; but he left rather suddenly in the 
middle of a term, in April, 1828, and Judge 
Isaac Parker of Coventry, who was even 
then an old resident of this region, became 
principal and held that relation till the Rev. 
A. L. Twilight came here in Aug., 1829. 
With the coming of Mr. Twilight a new 
history of the institution begins. He was 
born in Corinth, Vt., in September, 1795, a 
son of Wm. and Mary Twilight. His father 


Iwas a farmer of moderate means and died 


when Alexander was a child. Being left 
alone in the world the way looked dark to 
to him. Having, however, a love for books 
and a great desire to acquire a liberal educa- 
tion, he worked his way through college and 
graduated at Middlebury in the class of 1823. 
‘He taught at Peru, N, Y., four years and at 
| Vergennes, Vt., one year. While at Peru he 
|was married April 20, 1826. to Mercy Ladd 
Merrill, born in Unity, N. H., who died at 
| Derby, July 26th, 1878. He came here with 
five years’ experience as a teacher with the 
‘intention of making it his life work. His 
ambition was to make this one of the best 
[academies in the state, and he entered upon 
ithe work with the zeal and energy of one 
| who:meant business. There was no endow- 
[ment and the only funds available were those 
coming from the rent of the school lands, 
but this had begun to be no smail item and 
was increasing from year to year as the lands 
became settled, The number of scholars in- 
creased also from term to term and h:rdly 
two or three years had passed before the 
success of the school was assured. 


But now another want confronted Mr. 
Twilight. The village of Brownington was 


a very large one. I mean by “large” that it 
covered a good deal of ground, but there 
was no compactness to it. The e 


tremes 


SR i 


‘distances, on a small scale. Mr. 


were three miles apart but the different fam- 
ilies were essentially one in their tastes and 
had always worked in entire harmony in 
church and society. The Gilberts, Spencers, 
Grows, Eatons and Wards in the south dis- 
trict; the Smiths, Brighams, Strongs, Stew- 
arts and Baxters in the center; the Robin- 
sons, Grosses and others on the north hill; 
and the Huntoons in the “valley,” had be- 


come knit together by sacred social ties andi 


formed a community strong in all those char- 
acteristics that go to make a great people, 
and constituted a fair field for the work of 
an educational institution. 
no central point. » It might have been said of 
Brownington as it was once said of Wash- 
ington, that it was a place of magnificent 
Twilight 
occupied for a time the same house with the 
family of Luke Spencer, who lived on what 
was aiterwards called the Rice farm, nearly 
amile from the academy. He soon hada 
house of his own, however, having built the 
one opposite the Stone house, known as the 
Parker house where Wilder Parker lived for 
so many years. He designed this fora board- 
ing house, but the wants of the school soon 
outgrew itand he began to urge upon the trus- 
tees the importance of having a boarding 
house of large dimensions. The trustees de- 
layed to enter upon this work and finally de- 
clined to erect such a building as he thought 
necessary. The discussion of this question, 
and other matters relating to the school and 
church went so far as to become acrimonious 
and the oneness of feeling just spoken of 
was destroyed for the time, and some became 
alienated from Mr. ‘Twilight, and for some 
years he was left alone by the trustees to run 
the school as he saw fit. With that uncon: 
querable will and energy that were his char- 
acteristics he determined to enter upon the 
work of building a house himself. Getting 
what he could by voluntary subscriptions. 
part of which the subscribers had the prom- 
ise would be returned to them, he commenced 
the erection of what has since been known 
as the old ‘‘stone boarding house,” or what 
many used to call it in its palmiest days, 
“Athenian Hall.” It was a great work for 
those days. If the derrick had been invent- 


But there wasi 


ed its use had not commenced in this region. 
| By the old fashioned way the blocks of gran- 
‘ite were removed from their bed and placed 
‘in position in the building. The rock was 
mostly split from a single boulder that lay a 
‘short distance east of the site and north of 
the road. A single ox has also obtained 
some celebrity in connection with the erec- 
tion, he having been used in drawing the 
blocks of granite up anembankment made on 
the south side of the building. That historic ox 
will probably always be mentioned when the 
‘parents tell their children about the erection 
of the stone boarding house, until its walls 
crumble back to earth. The house was not 
fully completed for several years, but was 
used for school purposes. The furnishing 
‘and all involved a large outlay of money. 
Mr. Twilight invested all he had and found 
himself at the end embarrassed by debt. 
“This matter was further complicated by a 
‘new danger which threatened the prosperity 
lof the school. An academy had been char- 
tered at Craftsbury by the legislature in 
(1829 and now it came forward demanding a 
‘share of the public money. Mr. Twilight 
had a vital interest in this matter both as an 
individual and a member of the community. 
He foresaw, as he thought, that if one divi- 
sion was made the way would be easier for 
another, and so in a short time the fund 
would be spread out so thin it would help 
nobody, and‘ the cause of education would 
suffer accordingly. As the matter was likely 
to come before the legislature of 1836, Mr. 
Twilight was elected a representative from 
this town to defeat the measure, the late 
Judge T. P. Redfield taking the remainder of 
the fall term of school. 


A bill was introduced into the house on 
the 15th of October dividing the funds aris- 
ing from grammar schools lands in Orleans 
county. On the 14thof November following 
the bill came up on its final passage. Mr. 
Twilight did all he could to arrest legisla- 
tion which he thought would be ruinous to 
the educational interests of our county, but 
the tide was too strong for him, and after a 
speech by him in opposition, he made a mo- 
tion to dismiss the bill, which was lost by a 


Manette fit 


vote of 29 to'l41. The rest of the story so|discussed by questions and answers, together 

far as this fund is concerned is soon told.|with occasional lectures.” This catalogue 

In afew years another division was made, | also contains a poem written s Horatio 

and then another, until each town in the|Wadleigh, a student, for the famous original 

county received the funds of its own lands. | exhibition with which that term closed. I 

There became nearly ove academy on am aver-! give the last two verses which have a local 
age in every town, and in one town therelallusion: 

were two I think. This honor was of short “Here have been trained our potest powers, 

duration, however, for as the years went by |Witu discipline of studious hours 

they were each reduced to one term of school| Here. too, have met in social § glee’ 

ayear, and this only because it was neces- Horie Alloc ath mainib and o ORN 

sary in order to retain the funds arising from | Atfection’s throbs a sweet response have found. 

these lands. This was the history of all but) Here, charmed by friendship’s magic powers. 

two of these academies, and even these fail-| How swift have sped the blisstul hours. 

ed altogether to maintain their high standard. Pah ee nee hee een Diese, 

How different from this academy as we knew | And as we leave in distant climes to dwell. 

it in our boyhood days. Peals forth the sound, farewell, farewell!” 

Mr. Twilight is thus described by one of 
his pupils: ‘His peculiar gift was in the in- 
struction and management of a school. He 
\seldom failed to get the good will and high 
esteem of his pupils. His power to influence, 
stimulate and direct them in regard to their 
icharacter, studies and future pursuits was 
very great. He governed them wholly by 


of many who have since made their mark in} [appeals to their honor and manliness, but 
could use sterner persuasives when they 


the political, educational, commercial, legal ‘De V TE 

and judicial history of this country and Can-| Were called for. Sometimes. when the sub- 
ada. In the catalogue of 1845 I find the ject and occasion demanded it, and all other 
names of the following among the trustees ;| Measures failed, his power of invective sar- 
Portus Baxter, Rey. aca Clarke, Thomas) C28, satire and ridicule were tremendous. 
Jameson, Elijah Cleveland, and E. G. Strong: No sensible rogue would wish to encounter 
and those that are still living: E. B. Simonds İt but once. f A 
of Glover, Harris Smith of Burke and Dr. J.| But who could ever forget him that went 
F. Skinner of Barton. Among the teachers to school here from 1830 to 1846? That 
of that term still living are the names of Pursy, rotund form, the inevitable calico 
Harriet N. Verback, who afterwards mar- Sown, the bronzed but mirth-provoking face 
ried Prof. Noyes of the North Western Uni- the jest-loving propensity, the perennial fun, 
versity and Mary Jane Thrasher, the wife of sometimes breaking out in the midst of the 
Dr. D. W. Blanchard now of Newport. That school reom; the abrupt, contagious but 
catalogue contains the names of 72 gentle- quiet laugh, the stern call of ‘Charles’ or 
men and 51 ladies. The year was divided ‘2ichard from his chair in the lower room 
into four terms of 12 weeks each. The tui- of the old academy or in ‘‘Athenian” hall; 


tion was graduated according to the times, the old tin gun which he used to charge with 
common English branches being $2; higher, hydrogen gas and fire at the “boys,” being a 
$3, while Latin, Greek, Italian “and Spanish part of his experiments with the apparatus; 
were taught at an expense of $3 per term. his endless humor with ‘Mase $ Kimball, 
French spoken and written at $3.50, vocal Whose bluf, hearty way he liked: his earnest- 
music at 50 cents, and room rent at $1.50. ness, his success in finding out mischief. his 
The announcement as to lectures was very enterprise, his withering rebuke when he- 
simple but comprehensive: “A thorough Saw anything of a low, mean character, and 
course of lectures in their appropriate sea- and his strong friendships. 

son on natural philosophy, chemistry, as- At the close of the summer term of 1847 
tronomy, history, natural science, geology, Mr. Twilight severed his connection with the 
agriculture and botany. Apparatus very ex- school and moved to Shipton, Canada. where 
tensive and efficient.” As to religious mat- he followed the same profession. The trus- 
ters this announcement was made: ‘The stu- tees engaged the services of Rev. Wm. 
dents of this school are required to attend Scales of Rochester, Vt., to take charge of 
such religious meeting on the Sabbath as the school and he also preached for the 
their parents or guardians choose, whose di- church while he was principal. He was a 
rections are stric tly followed by the principal. graduate at Middlebury in the class of 1832, 
Sabbath evenings, Biblical instruction is giv- and became the pastor of the Congregational 
en by the principal in Athenian Hall, where. church at Lyndon in 1837. He proved to be 
difficult passages of scripture are familiarly an instructor of great ability and sustained 


The catalogue of the fall term of 1839 con-| 
tains the names of 57 young men. Of these 
itis known that five afterwards graduated 
at college, five became ministers, at least five 
became lawyers, two physicians, two judges, 
several legislators, many merchants and 
business men. In this and in the catalogue} 
of the fall term of 1845, there are the names 


‘so. . Indeed the ‘history since then is only 


* bors. Ina speech by Mr. Twilight on that 


the reputation of the institution as well as 
any one could during the four years he stood 

the head of it. While differing from Mr. 
Twilight in many ways his scholarship, firm- 
ness and high character were sure to win 
from his pupils their highest esteem and re- 
gard. He closed his connection with the in- 
stitution inthe summer of 1851 and went to 
Conneaut, Ohio. During the next three 
terms no school was maintained, but in June, 
1852 Mr. Twilight returned from Canada and 
was re-engaged as teacher, and held that po- 
sition till he was stricken with paralysis in 
October, 1855. making his connection with 
the school a little over 21 years, With the 
closing of his labors we may say that the 
earlier history of the institution with which 
I only had to do on this occas on, closed al- 


that of a failing institution with har dly any- 
thing left but the name. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
history of this old academy is but the history 


of Mr. Twilight himself. From 1830 to 1846 f 


it enjoyed its palmiest days, and these were 
the years when he had supreme control. 
Probably during the 21 years that he was at 
the head he came into contact and had to do 
with the training and education of over 8000 
young persons, many of them being those 
who had been hard to manage, for Mr. Twi- 
light got the reputation among other things 
of being an excellent disciplinarian and if 
anybody within a hundred miles had a boy 
whom no one else could manage he was sure 
to be sent to Brownington. When he re- 
turned to this place in 1852 to spend the re- 
mainder of his life; much of the bitterness 
of former years had been forgotten, and hefc 
was giyen a hearty welcome. A public re- 
ception was accorded him in Athenian Hall, 
which was full of his old friends and neigh- 


occasion he made this remark : “This is the 
home of my choice and here with the bless- 
ing of God I will devote myself to the inter- 
ests of education.” The men are rare in Or- 
leans county that have left a greater impress 
upon the community than Mr. Twilight. 
Enterprising and large-hearted he under took 
upon these hills a “great work. If he had 
been sustained by the people of this county 
and state in his single purpose to make this] 
an educational institutiou as worthy as any| 
in New England of its kind, who can say 
nay to the assertion that this place might | 
have had a thriving academy now? 


| 


| 


Meeting of the Orieams Coumily 
Historical Society. 


This society held its first annual meet- 
ing ithe Congregational church at Brown- 
ington on Thursday last. The exercises 
were preceded by a lunch served on the 
old campus. The people began to gather 
about 11 o’clock, coming from Newport, 
Barton Landing, Derby and other places, 
bringing well-filled baskets of “goodies.” 
A oy ary table was set under a spread- 
ing maple, a fire was bnilt to cook the 
coffee, and when all things were ready the 
party sat down in groups. and regaled 
themselyes with good things in royal pic- 
nic style. 

The people then assembled inthe church, 
filling that edifice back to the doors with 
an audience of old and young, many of 
whom were pupils at one time or another 
at the old academy. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Judge Austin, and 
the following program was carried out. 
Address by E. A. Stewart, president of 
the society, on the early history of the 
Orleans county Grammar school; present- 
ation of text books and catalogugs of the 
institution; brief sketches of some of the 
more prominent students; reminiscences 
of old school days at the academy; read- 
ing of letters from former pupils, among 
whom were Rev. James W. Strong D. D., 
president of Carlton college, Northfield, 
Minn.; ae F. Remick, a lawyer of Chi- 

cago; Walgrave Eaton, ex-mayor of 


| Cedar Rapids, ‘Towa; H. 5. Tarbell, Sup’t 


of schools, Providence, R a: 


The occasion was one of deep interest 
and brought to my mind many incidents 
of my boyhood days. I sat in the very 
pew where as a little boy I used to take in 
the sermon by a good snooze on the cush- 
ion. This, however, is no reflection on 
the sermon which was rather too deep and 
dry for a boy’s comprehension. Deacon 
Spencer, whose locks are white with more 
jthan four score years of useful life, sat in 
the same seat he has occupied nearly fifty 
years. LIremember the prayers he used to 
offer during the anti-slavery agitation of 
1856 to 1860, never omitting the petition 
‘that the “bondmen might go free.” He 
lived to see human slavery swept from our 
fair land. There were a number of per- 
lsons present whose ages were in the vi- 
icinity of eighty years, among whom was 
one of the first pupils who “entered the 
school sixty five vears ago. 


Among those present from eut of town 
were Judge Austin, Judge Jones, Daniel 
Buchanan, A. D. Mathews and others 
from Barton Landing, Mrs. J.L. Edwards, 
Dr. J. M. Currier, Mrs. Emily Stewart, 
E. A. Stewart and his daughters Emma 
and Kate from Newport, Mrs. Emma 
(Robbins) Daily and Mrs. W. S. Robbins 
from Derby, Dr. Henry Tinkham and 
wife from Burlington, Lorenzo Henry 
‘and daughters from Dakota, and the Tink- 
hams, Smiths, Gross’s, Brvants, Duttons, 
Joslyns, Crandalls, Mrs. Hannah (Esty) 
Verback, Mrs. Clement Thrasher, Mrs. A. 
P. Buxton, Mrs. Lizzie (Addison) Rice 
- and many others from Brownington. Š 

Among the many incidents related of 
school boy pranks was the following: A 
respected citizen of the village had one or 
two cows, some sheep and a flock of geese. 
His pasture was a very long one, extend- 
ing from, one end of the village to the 
other, in fact, it had no bounds north, 
south, east or west. The sheep would 
sometimes stray into people’s yards, or 
get upon the academy campus, in short 
they were often found where the neigh- 
bors did not like to have them. One morn- 


ing the early risers near the academy dis- 
covered some sheep at the top of the bel- 
fry, and opened their eyes in wonder as 
to how those animals got way up there. 
Upon closer inspection the sheep were rec- 
ognized, and it soon became nvised about 
that some of the mischievous academy 
boys had during the night elevated them 
to their lofty abode. The owner, however, 
soon came for the sheep and thereafter 
they were not allowed to stray far away 
from home. A gentleman who wasa stu- 
dent at the academy at the time, and fa- 
miliar with the incident narrated in the 
foregoing, in relating it to me recently, 
said that the boys had no difficulty in get- 
ting the sheep up the stairs, but when 
they came to the upper part of the belfry 
--the top being reached through a three 
cornered aperture—one of the sheep was 
so large they could not get it through and 
were obliged to draw it up on the out side 
by a rope. The persons who took the 
sheep down, however, succeeded in get- 
ting them through the hole. Who the per- 
petrators of this joke upon the sheep were, 
so far as I know, remains a mystery to 
this day. T. T. STEWART. 
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Aunual Meeting of the Orleans 
County Historical Society. 

The annual meeting of the Orleans 
County Historical Society was held in 
Brownington on Thursday, August 30th, 
1888. The day was very propitious; 
there was a large gathering of the citizens 
of the town and many from the surround- 
iug towns. The exercises were commem 
orative of the Orleans County Grammar 
School, and they were conducted by the 
old pupils of that institution. The writer 
of this report went over the hill road from 
West Derby to Brownington, a portion of 


the way along the old county stage 


road. Along this road may be seen one! 


of the finest terminal moraine of an an- 
cient glacier in this country. The slope 
on the east side of Lake Mempremagog, 
extending back eastward. several miles is 


Hali” in the garret. Its stories are low- 
posted, the plastering crumbling off in 
many places; the ceilings were mostly un- 
painted; the walls are warped oat of shape 
and the rooms, once the scene of studious- 
hess, and sometimes of students’ frolics as 
well, now seemed lonely and forsaken. 
The ceilings bore the names of hundreds 
of old students in pencil marks; and fa- 
miliar phrases were written out here and 
there. Only one quotation is made here 
which will show that study did not re- 
ceive the whole attention of the student’s 
mind in those days: 
“My heart to you is given; 
If yeu will give yours to me, 


We will lock them up together 
And throw away the key.” 


OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR.—E. 
A. Stewart, president ; Theophilus Grout, 
first vice-president; Chas. S. Hinman, sec- 
ond vice-president; John M. Currier, sec- 


thickly strewn with granite boulders of 
various sizes, varying from the size of the 
fist to that of many tonsin weight. About 
one-half mile north of Brownington vil- 
lage on the east side of the highway, there | 
is a conglomerate boulder about fifteen 
feet in length, which was often mentioned 
in Rev. S. R. Hall’s geological lectures, 
and has been before mentioned in print. 
On the opposite site of the road nearly 
west, is another smaller boulder, on which 
numerous glacial scratches are prominent. | 
When these boulders were dropped into 
the sea the higher partsof the Green Moun- 
tains were islands with the vast expanse 
of water to the west and north studded | 
with icebergs. | 

After entering the quiet and rural vil | 
lage of Brownington those from other 
towns viewed the dwellings of the noted 
settlers, the spot where the county courts} 
were held, the gaol, the site of the old 
academy, the present building, the large 
mansion of Wm. Baxter. Esq., the first 
settled lawyer, the old tavern stand and 


stores, The old stone boarding house was 


retary; D. M. Camp, C. F. Ranney and 
John M. Currier, publication committee. 

RESIDENT MEMBERS.—The following 
resident members were elected: S. 8S. 
Tinkham, Isaac ©. Smith and Gilbert J. 
Gross of Brownington; O. H. Austin, 
Daniel Buchanan, Wm. Spencer and H. 8S. 
Jones of Barton Landing; and I. H. 
Marsh of Holland. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS.—The_ fol- 
lowing corresponding members were elec- 
ted: Dr. H. C. Tinkham of Burlington ; 
T. T. Stewart of Washington, D. C.; J. 
W. Strong, presideut of Carleton college, 
Northfield, Minin., C. W. Eaton of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Chas. F. Remick, of Chi- 


| cago, Ill, and H. S. Tarbell, superinten- 


dent of schools, Providence, R. I. 

About noon a fire was kindled on the 
old academy campus and hot coffee was 
made for those desiring it. Around this 
fire an hour was pleasantly spent at lunch 
with rehearsal of old memories by the 
former pupils and their families. The 
weather was very fine, the sun shone down 
warm, there was not a cloud to be seen, 
no haze to obstruct the vision, and all 


inspected from basement to the ‘Athenian! 


Twilight used to employ the rod in the 
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seemed to erjoy the occasion in the super, 
Jative degree. ‘After lunch the party took | 
a stroll asin school days, upon Prospect] 
Hill to enjoy the magnificent view obtain: | 
ed from its-saimmit. The bill is sitnated 
to the west of the. old academy campus! 
and was frequently visited by the pupils) 
of the institanon when they desired guiet) 
exercise. For a low fine 
view can be obtained in the county, In) 
the south may be seen Mts. Pisgah and | 
Horr aud-Buarke mountain; to the east the | 
view is unvbsiructed for twenty miles or} 
more; to the north aud north-west Mts. 
Orford, Elephantis and Owls Head in 
Canada bound the field of vision; to the 
west Jav ' Peak and the Westfield and 
Lowell mountains are boldly in view; and 
to the south-west a high peak of Mans-) 
field mutntain rises in view above thel 
Green Mountain range. 

After a visit to Prospect Hill the audi-) 
ence assembled in the Congl church where 
The 


elevation no 


the remaining exercises were held. 
president, E. A, Stewart, occupied the 
chair. Judge O. H. Austin. was called 
upon to offer prayer. The president then 
delivered an address on the “Early His- 
tory of Brownington Academy,” which 
was warmly received by the audience. 
This was followed by sketches of sume of 
the former pupils of the school by T. T. 
Stewart of Washington, D.C. 


A few. text books used in the institu- 
iou aud some copies of catalogues were 
brought in for inspection. E. A. Stewart 
exhibited a copy of Whelpizy’s Compend 
of History, which was used by his mother. 

8.8. Tiukham gave some pleasant rem- 
jniscences of several of the former teach- 
ers of the institution. 

Mr. H. &. Jones remarked that Mr. 
government of his school, and that on one 
occasion a pupil prepared himself for the 
unpleasant ordeal by putting on two pairs 
‘of drawers and other bulky clothing. 
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Among themany amusing pranks of the 
pupils related by Mr. T. T. Stewart was 
one of the bell being rung by some one 
when the lyceum was in session. Some 
one bad tied a string to the tongue of the 
bell, which connected with some secret 
place where the rogue could ring at his 
leisare and watch the effect upon the audi- 
ence inside. This, of course, much: dis- 
tarbed the exercises. 

Mr. Cushman Smith remembered all 
the circwmstances of the erection of the 
academy building; also related several 
amusing instances in connection with Mr. 
Pwilight’s “strap” which he used to gov- 
ern bis school with. 

E. A. Stewart related that John Stearns 
brought a cannon ball inte the stone 
boarding house where he boarded and 
rolled it through ‘the upper hail to get up 
a frolic, on a certain occasion. Mr. Twi- 
light appeared on the spot to investigate 
the cause of such a noise, but coula dis- 
Stearns had got into bed 
and the cannon ball was 
them. The following 

was related by Mr. 


cover nothing. 
with bis chum 
placed between 
amusing incident 
Stewart: A 
“Mr. Twilight was quick to recognize 


any indication of ability or smartness in: 


his pupils. It is said that at one time he 
had an uncommonly dull boy, whose mind 
was upon anything but study. Mr. Twi- 
light was very patient with him, often 
helping him over the hard places and en- 
couraging him to go up higher; but his 
lessons still remained unlearned. He 
wouldn't study and couldn’t be made to. 
Mr. Twilight got all out of patience with 
him and finally told him one day to go 
home and prepare himself for a strapping 
wiich was to be administered that after- 
noon at his own room in. the boarding 
house. Henry, for that was the boy’s 
name, knowing there was no appeal from 
this decision, went home and taking an 
old leatber apron of his father’s, fastened 
it round him next to his skin and putting 


W 
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on his clothes repaired to Mr. Twilight’s 
study. The latter observed, as he thought, 
a sudden increase in size and asked Henry 
to explain. ‘Well,’ says Henry, “you 
told “me to go home and prepare for a 
strapping and I’ve done the best I could.”| 
Mr. Twilight laughed heartily at this 
clever ruse and dismissed him with the 
information that be must be more careful 
about his lessons.’ 

Several Jetters were read by Mr. Stew- 
art, which he had received from some of 
the former pupils. 

Mr. Stewart gave the following interest- 
ing account of the games as then played 
by the students of the academy: 

“The games among the students between] 
40 and 50 years ago were mostly bali” 
and “pall-away.” There were two kinds 
of ball, single and round. Single ball 
could be played by three persons: al 
thrower, knocker and catcher. To be al 
knocker was the coveted place, but when 
a knocked ball was caught by either thel 
other «two, before it touched the ground! 
oron the first bound, the knocker was 
“ont” and the catcher was “in” aud took] 
his place. Round ball was more like the| 
present game of “base ball.” There was 
no permanent organization buat each side 
‘chose up” ou the spot. The right of 
first choice was determined by throwing 
up the bat— or ball-club as it was then 
called—by the leader of one side and the 
other side catching it as it came down, and 
then each side clasping it by the band one 
over the other, the one having the end of 
the bat instantly choosing hbis man. The} 
pall of tnose days was made of woolen) 
yarn. Many has been the old stocking} 
unraveled to make balls for the boys, Iti 
was wound tight enough to be hard but 
not hard enongh fo hurt one ifit should 
hit. There was no market for balls then; 
every one made his owu ball and rhe boy 
who had a bail well wound and neatly 
covered with leather possessed an indis-| 
pensabie Everything being! 


treasure. 


ready the game proceeded in much the 
same way as at present. The right to “go 
in” first was determined in the same way 


-as io make the first choice, by throwing 


up the bat. It sometimes happened there 
was not space enough at the top of the 
bat to clasp it but if the bold was sufficient 
so it could be thrown over one’s head, if 
was enough. “Tally” was usually kept 
by cutting notches in a stick. A knocker 
bad to make four or five bounds before 
getting “home” safe for another knock. 

With the smaller pupils pull-awav was 
a common game, Though simple it was 
full of excitement and fun. The great 
point was alertness in keeping out of the 
way of one’s adversary. A mass of boys 
stood on one bonnd or goal and one bov 


on the opposite bound some four or five 


rods away. When he shouted “pull- 
away” the bovs opposite pulled for his 
bound before being caught by him. If he 


caught one, that one was his helper in 
catching the rest, and so on through the . 
game. When all were caught the game 
was closed. This game ‘was destructive 
to clothes and a sharp scolding was very 
often awaiting the boy who indulged in it 
when he arrived home. ; 
cI spy’ was still another game that was 

almost universal with the smaller boys 
To “blind? was the part to be avoided and 
the cĦoice had to be made by some rule. 
This was done by a counting out process. 
A self appointed leader collects a number 
of children, more about him and 
repeats a certain formula, which in my 
day ran as follows: 

One-erv, your-ery, ickery-Ann. 

Fillicy, follicy, Nicholas Jobn, 

Queeby, Quoby, Irish Mary, 

Stinckelum, Stankelum, Stylo, Buck. 

Pointing to each child with his finger as 

he repeated these lines, he allots to each 
One including himself, one word of the 
mysterious formula and the one the last 
word falls to is “out,” and he goes through 
the same process ayain till all are counted 
out except a luckless one who has a 


or less 
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is $ TA : 
“blind.” There were several of these for-| 
‘nulas, Tf a boy wanted to be a little, 
more refincd he would repeat the follow- | 


ing: 

Eny, meny mony, might. 
Tensy, lensy, bony, strike, | 
Hulty, culty, boo. 

And still another, occasionally used: 
Entry, mentry cutry corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn, | 
Wire, brier limber lock 
Six geese in a flock 
Set and sing by the spring 
O-u-t, out, 
Old rotten dish clout. 


The rule for the one who blinded was to) 
count a hundred with bis eves closed, in 
order to give time to all to bide. The ten- 
dency was to shorten this part of the game 
by counting the short way. Some would! 
quiet their consciences by simply repeat-| 
ing “ten, ten, double ten, forty-five, fif-| 
teen,” and call that counting one hundred ; | 
but usually all were beld to the rule 
Having got through ‘blinding’ the point! 
was to spy out all the biders. When he) 
found one he turned back on the keen ran 5 
to his starting point, crying ont: “I Spy 
Ned Blankand touch the goal before him.’ 

Other games more or less played were, 
“pitching quoits?” which tore up the lawn, 
“goal” and “snap the whip.” 

Judge O. H. Austin was called out as a 
former teacher, and responded by saying 
that his first connection’ with the aondemy 
was later than we had been hearing about. 
He came here in the fall of 1858, a student 
fitting for college, and he assisted the prin- 
cipal, the present Rev. A. W. Wild of 
Charlotte, who was a thorough and ac- 
complished teacher, and the term was 
pleasant and profitable. The principal 
out door sport was the old fashioned game 
of base ball which had more fun and less 
danger in it than the modern game. Mr. 
Wild was an expert player and almost al. 
ways had a hand with us. 


Lyceums were then sustained and large 
audiences, with judges from the citizens, 
listened to the discussion of great ques- 


| There were over 60 pupils. 


nons which were properly disposed of, 
very fortunately, he said, for soon the 
great war came on, and the country was 
not embarrassed with such questious as 
“whether the Indians were properly driv- 
en away by our fathers,” and the like, for 


we had decided the matter at our evening 


lyceums at the old academy. 


lu the fall of 1859 he took charge of the 
school as principal, his assistant teacher 
being Miss Fisher, now Mrs.C. E Joslyn. 
' He spoke 
partioularly of the first class in parsing 
which contained 21 members, nearly Ail 


of whom had been teachers. Again in the ` 


fall of 1861 be left college for the term 
and was principal and enjoyed a pleasant 
term, and for those times was quite suc- 
cessful in replenishing the surplus which 
seemed so large at the end of the former 
term; for the school still had a respectable 


(amount of funds and T. C. Stewart, Esq. 
| Was generous as executive committee in 


sustaining the school. But tue great war 

absorbed much of the attention of the pu- 
pils and the community and several of the 
young men of ibat term entered the ar my 
during the term and soon after, and the 
speaker’s connection with the academy 
ended; only as he confesses that although 
he caid noi have been the author of the 
poetic lines the Doctor had just discovered 
at the old boarding house, he approved the 
sentiment, and after the war he did re- 
tarn to this old classic hill and was sọ for- 
tunate as to find one member of that pars- 
ing class, who has been his faithful assist- 
ant ever since. 
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Brownington Academy. 


SKETCHES OF FORMER PUPILS. 
A EE RERUN 
Read at the annual meeting of the Historical So- 

ciety at Brownington, Aug, 30th, 1888. 

You will tind former students of this 
academy in all parts of our land, repre- 
senting all the professions and business. 
Among the more prominent I will men- 
hon the following; i 

C. Walgrave Eaton, born fifty years ago 
in the house now occupied by the Misses 
Bryant in Brownington. He was the 
youngest son of the late Cyrus Eaton, al 
long time resident of Orleans county, and 
a man of vigor and nerve even to bis four 
score years. Walgrave went West up- 
wards of thirty years ago and finally lo- 
cated in the city of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
where he stands high as 4 business man, 
full of pluck and energy. In 1884 he was 
elected mayor of the city and has received 
two elections since. His name appears on 


the catalogue of the fall term 1845. 


James W._Strong was born in Brown. | 
ington fifty-four, years ago; I think in 
the house where the late A.- P. Buxton 
lived some years, the first house north of | 
the north school-house. His father’s fam- 
ily moved from here to Irasburgh in 1846, 
thence to Montpelier in 1848, from there 
to Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1851. This last 
move proved a fortunate one for Mr.| 


| to the manor torn, 


Strong for it opened up avenues of busi-| 
ness for his children, which he might not! 
have found in the East. James soon fitted | 
for and entered Beloit College, graduating | 
with distinction, and also at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and after aj 
very successful pastorate in Faribault, | 
Minnesota, he was elected president of | 
what is now called Carleton College, about 
the year 1870. He is a true son of New 
England and the Pilgrims, and no man is 
doing more in moulding the young mind 
of the West than he. May many more of 
Vermont’s sous be like him in character. 


Wm. B. Strong, his younger brother, is 
at the head of another great institution, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. 
Mr. Jay Gould, who is pretty good au- 
thority in such matters, remarked the oth- 
er day that Mr. Strong was one of the 
ablest railroad men in this country. He 
commenced as a telegraph operator and 
has gradually worked his way to his pres- ` 
ent position. In 1856, at the age of 18, he 
became a telegraph operator; at 27, ass’t. 
superintendent;. at 30, general Western 
agent; at 33, ass’t. general superintendent 
and frieght agent; at 37, general superin- 
tendent of a great trunk line; at 40, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, 
and at 44, its president. To-day, at 50, he 
stands firmer than ever. He had no pe- 
culiar advantages from birth or wealth. 
His career illustrates what has so often 
been said in other cases: what can be done 
by industry and perseverance, grounded 
on a high moral principle. We feel an 
added seuse of security when Christian 
men like Wm. B. Strong and Chauncey 
M. Depew, are at the head of our great 
corporations. 


Charles F. Remick is another native and 
A graduate ef this 
academy and of Dartmouth college; he is 
a lawyer of large practice in the great city 
of Chicago; he is remembered as a good 
scholar, gifted in debate and oratory. He 
is the son of Page Remick, a well known 
citizen of this town forty years ago, a 


| man with some peculiarities, out with good 


natural ability. 


H. S. Tarbell, son of Rey. Sumner Tar- 
bell, a Methodist minister stationed here 
in 1853 and ’54, was a very promising 
scholar. Graduating at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, he taught at Belleville, C. E., and 
McGrawville,New York, and other places, 
was State Superintendent of Instruction in 
Michigan two terms, than at Indianapolis 
six years. Four years ago he returned to 
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New England to accept a position as sup-| 
erintendent in Providence, R. I. He 
stands high in his profession and reflects 
honor on the state that sent him forth. 


L. S. Huntington trom, Canada will be 
well remembered by those who were here 
in the forties—a tall, slim figure, witha 
great gift and promise as a debater in the 
students’ lyceum. He became a member 
of parliament, postmaster-general of the 
Dominion, the originator of prominent 
measures of legislation, and stood high in 
the councils of the government. He died 
several years ago. 


The name of John P. Stearns is found 
on the catalogue of 1847-8-9, and perhaps 
he was a scholar at other terms. John 
was up and coming, as we say. He was 
studious and ambitious, but .in hearty 
sympathy with anything that promised 
fun or excitement. He remembers and 
tells with good effect all that ever happen- 
ed here while he was a student, that is 
worth telling. Soon after leaving school 
he went to California and that has been 
his home. He now resides in Santa Bar-| 
bara and is a man of wealth aud influence. 
He took a noble stand at the outset of the 
rebellion when California as a state was 
trembling in the balance and it was un- 
certain which way she would turn. Ata 
particular crisis he led the host for the old 
flag and did more than any one man in 
turning back the rising tide of rebellion. 
He studied law which he practiced many 
years with success, but commercial pur- 
suits premising better in dollars and cents, 
he drifted in that direction. He fought 
his way through the courts in Sauta Bar- 
bara, and built and owns a wharf 2200 
feet Jong, a source of great revenue. 
Every vessel that makes poit at that place 
has to pay tribute to him. He has been 
prominent in the state councils of the re- 
publicans, and is now mayor of the'city. 
Those who knew him 40 years ago when 
as a student he was familiar with this peo- 


ple, would fail to recognize him now. 
The slight and rather inferior looking 
youth has become a portly man of 60 years, 
with a gruff base voice, venerable gray 
locks, a florid face and a genial address. 
He was recently at Newport with his wife 
and daughter, having come from his 
adopted state to erect a beautiful monu- 
ment of Scotch granite to the memory of 
his parents, in the cemetery at West New- 
port. 

The most celebrated of those who got 
their academic education here, in the line 
of legal jurisprudence, is probably John A. 
Jameson of Illinois. He was for many 
years judge of the supreme court of that 
state and the author of a work on consti- 
tutional law which has received high com- 
mendation. from jurists all through the 
country. He isa son of the late Thomas 
Jameson of Irasburgh and isa worthy rep- 
resentative of New England culture and 
integrity. 

The name of Stephen Joslyn appears on 
the rolls in 1848. He entered upon a sol- 
dier life and lives on the plains in the far 
west. He has a commission as a captain 


in the regular army. 


Time forbids more than a mere mention 
of Capt. E. H. Blake, who emigrated to 
Topeka, Kansas, in 1866, and is doing a 
good work there, a grand representative 
of New England uprightness and energy ; 
Rev. W. W. Livingston, who was a mis- 
sionary in Bulgaria, for 13 years, now a 
pastor in Jaffrey, N. H.; Rev. Nathan 
Ward, who was a missionary in Ceylon 
many years; Dr. H. P. Strong another of 
the Strong boys, who died in 1883; Rev. 
B. S. Morse of Providence, R. I.; Rev. 
Isaac E. Smith of New York; Jerry Mans- 
field, an independent tarmer of Napa Val- 
ley, California; Ira O. Miller and J. K. 
Heywood, lawyers of New York city, 
Brad Smalley of Burlington and his broth- 
er Henry, who are remembered as bright 
but mischievous boys; N. W. Bingham of 
Boston, Geo. L. Ramsey, a farmer on the 
Connecticut river, and many others. 
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I wish however to make honorable men- 
tion of those who, graduating at this acad- 
emy, have ‘‘staid by the stuff.” 'The de- 
scendants of those worthy men whom I 
knew in my boyhood days, the Smiths, 
Bryants, Joslyns, Skinners, Duttons, 
Grosses and I may add, though coming at 
alittle later date, the Tinkhams and the 
Goings. All honor to those who stick by 
the old homesteads that nourished their 
fathers, dear not only to them, but also to 
all of us who knew them in bygone days, 
but who are seeking our livelihood in 
places remote from this. And. all honor 
to those worthy men and women to whom 
I have referred by name and also to the 
Whites, Buxtons, Remicks and Parkers, 
who in the dark hours of the old academy, 
when the clouds hung over it, opened their 
hearts and their purses and helped to dis- 
pel the darkness and bring the sunshine 
of a more auspicious day. May their 
memory always be fragrant in the hearts 
of the dwellers on these hillsides and in 
these valleys through many generations. 
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Reminiscences of the Early Times 
in Orleans County 


“BY JUDGE PARKER OF COVENTRY. 


(The following contribution to the history 
of Orleans county is here republished from 
the EXPRESS AND STANDARD of Feb. 23, 1875, 
on account’of its version of the “Runaway 
Pond” affair. ©The circumstances under} 
which it was written and the well known 
character of the author and his long life 
spent almost wholly in this county, entitle it 
to great consideration. It. will be seen that 
it differs somewhat from all the accounts 
lately published of this affair, but bears the! 
mark of truthfulness and accuracy. We 
can’t but think it will be satisfactory to all 
parties.—E. A. S.) 

In the year 1793 Judge ‘Hinman coming 
from Connecticut made his way with his 
family through the wilderness to the town 
of Derby, and lived there one or two years 


with no neighbors except Indians, nearer 
than Greensboro, a distance of thirty miles. 
In 1795 Mr. James May and Asa Kimball, 
both from Rhode Island, came to Barton; 
and from that time till the first of the pres- 
ent century, most of the towns in what is 
now Orleans county, gained one or more in- 
habitants. In March, 1800, Mr. Samuel Cobb 
with a family of eight children came from 
Westmoreland, N. H., to Coventry, being the 
first settler in the town. During the first 
decade of the present century immigration 
increased, and at the end of ten years it 
might be said that the county was sparsely 
settled. The people coming from the old 
settlements in the New England states, leay- 
ing good comfortable homes, and animated 
with the bold purpose of making new ones 
in the unbroken forest.with their own hands, 
may well be styled brave men and brave wo- 
men, and such they were. Hardships and 
privations which stared them in the face did 
not dauntthem. To conquer the wilderness, 
the object of their ardent ambition, and com- 
mon to all, served as a bond of union, which \ 
rendered social position and intercourse of 
the most cordial and genial kind, and visits 
in log-houses were most heartily enjoyed 
Women manufactured the necessary clothing 
for their families, and the men battled with 
the forest at no moderate rate. They did 


| not regulate their day’s work by any eight- 


hour law, but measured it by the extent of 
their power. I will mention one example, 
not an isolated case, but such as might be 
found in every town. 


A Mr. Prouty of Duncansboro, now New- 
port, crossed the lake one Monday morning, 
then walked to Brownington, a distance of 
some seven miles, with his axe on his shoul- 
der. and returned the next Saturday evening 


| with the money in his pocket for laying 


down six acres of heavy timber. Other men 
of less muscular power, worked in like pro- 
portion. During the first ten years of the 
century such openings in the forest were 
made as well deserved the name of farms. 
Mechanics of the first order, blacksmiths, 
carpenters and joiners were found in every 
part of the county. ` ? ; 7 
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Good school houses were erected in every | the bank of rather loose sand, had resisted 
town and well suppl’ed with scholars, for} the pressure of the water up to this time. 
families in those days were generally large,| How and when this crust was formed must 
not being predestined to any small number, | be left for some geolegist to tell us. This 
but piously allowed to extend liberally into} body of water had been frequented from the 
the plural. Schools were uniformly taught first settlement by men from the adjacent 
by men in the winter, and many very compe-| towns for the purpose of fishing, ‘it being 
tent teachers, always excepting the writer well stocked with trout of both of the com- 
of this, were furnished by the old academies | mon kind and the larger species found in all 
at Randolph and Peacham. The books then| our lakes, usually called lunge in this region. 
used in school were not very much simplified | The main camping ground was at the north 
or furnished with keys, but clearly s ating | end, where, by a survey of the eye it was 
rules and principles, left room for the schol-| manifest that a small amount of labor in dig- 
ar to find the whys and wherefores by think-| ging would let the water runin a northern di- 
ing, an exercise then supposed to be abso-| rection. ` ‘Animated with the novelty of this 
lotely necessary in developing and strength-| idea, and thiaking it might benefit a certain 
ening the mind, the great and paramount ob-; grist mill in Glover, which had a short sup- 
ject of education. | ply of water, and that it would be but a small 
sin to cheat Lamoille river, as it had a plen- 
tifu! supply of water from other sources, 


A teacher of ordinary prudence would soon 
persuade a school of sixty or eighty scholars 
that studying was good paying business, that! about forty men, mostly from the towns of 
the pleasant sensation enjoyed in finding, Glover, Sheflieid and Wheelock, agreed to 
truth, when partially enveloped in darkness, | Meet on a certain day and try the experi- 
more than paid for the labor, and that a day| ment. They met on the day appointed 
armed with the necessary tools, and as many 
as could find room to work on the ditch be- 
gan, and some six or eight who remained 


of successful study instead of being drudg- 
ery, was really a continued intellectual feast. 
Impressions made upon the memory were| 
thought to be more lasting for having cost a Went out upon the pond ona raft to try to 
Little mental labor, and scholars thus edu-| fish. After digging the ditch a little below 
cated were considered the best qualified to the level of the water in the pond they broke 
meet and solve the thousands of unheard of a notch in the ciast end started the water, 
and vexed questions which happen in the) Dut instead of running, as they had expected, 
course of human life. ‘it settled into the sand and very soon the 
sand began to settle, and while the men stood 
watching the operation, so large a cavity 
was made that they could see ten’ or more 
reet under the water in the pond, which wes 
ield by the crust only. Suddenly the crust 
broke, anda tremendous rush of water swept 
the land away by sods, the men running for 
heir lives. Those on the raft found them- 
selves drawn violently toward certain de- 


In June, 1810, a large pond or lake in the 
south part of Glover broke its barriers and! 
rushed with tremendous violence through an| 
almost unbroken forest to Memphremagog) 
lake, a distance of twenty miles. This pond, 
was near a mile in length, and, with no} 
measurement but the eve, I should say a lit-| 
tle less than half a mile in breadth, and fifty) 
or more feet deep. Its outlet was at the, 
south end, bestowing its tribute to Lamoille, 
river. It was enclosed by a rocky shore ex-| 


struction, and worked as men will work for 
heir lives, and by good fortune they reached 
so near the land that they sprang to it, just 


cept at the north end, which this event! 
proved to be a hill of sand, laid in horizon-) at the moment their raft was going into the 


tal strata and covered, on the water side, by| terrible vortex. Very soon the whole hill 
a crust of a few inches thick formed by the Daq given way and the whole pond was 
cohesion of the particles of sand, perfectly, rushing through en masse, tearing up a wide 
impervious to water, aid being supported by | Space of forest by the roots, and tumbling a 


Be se 


great mass of whole trees endwise, sidewise, 
and every way before the mighty pressure. 
The men fled to the high ground on one side, 
and viewed with shuddering amazement the 
fearful effect of the morning’s work. In the 
party was a man named Solomon F. Dorr, 
who was in the employ of the man who 
owned the grist mill at Glover, and had 
charge of the mill. He had been notified 
that a man living at a distance was coming 
to mill on that day with a horse load of 
grain, and wished him to be at home; and 
when starting for the pond that morning he 
had left directions for the man to grind his 
own grist, and so felt sure that he weuld be 
in the mill when the flood reached it, and 
would be lost unless rescued by him; as the 
mill stood below a high fall in a narrow 
channel between high banks, a person in the 
mill could not see in the direction of the 
danger, and the noise of the mill would pre- 
vent his hearing it. Being thus assured Mr. 
Dorr started and ran at his utmost speed 
through the woods, got ahead of the flood, 
and, stimulated by the noble incentive of 
saving the life of his neighbor, he taxed his 
powers to the utmost and did not flag in the 
race of some four miles, but gained the mill, 
dove down the bank by the shortest way, 
and with a motion and a whisper, for he 
could not speak loud, started the man, when 
they both scrambled up the bank to aplace of 
refuge just in time to see the moving battery 
of trees and water strike the mill on the 
roof and putit out of sight; so complete was 
the destruction, that it is said the millstones 
have never been seen since. Opposite Bar- 
ton village, where the land was of a light 
loamy character and free from rock, a wide 
space of the forest was carried away with 
the earth below all the roots, leaving an ex- 
tensive field perfectly smooth as a brick 
yard, which I think was used as a parade 
ground for one or two regimental musters. 
At the head of the falls, a little north of the 
village, where the hills on each side of the 
river approach near each other, the passage 
was clogged by a great mass of whole trees, 
thickened with brush and mud and forming 
quite a compact dam, which was estimated 
by those who saw it to have been thirty feet 


| 


high. When the dam broke the great mass 
| of trees and water rushed down the rocky 
channel with tremendous power. large 
boulders were moved from their resting 
places and tumbled down the channel many 
rods. Below the falls, where the level land 
| between the hills began to grow wider, and 
the volume of the flood to expand, its vio- 
lence began to abate; and when it had passed 
the falls of Barton Landing it had so wide a 
space to spread over that it lost the power 
of tearing up trees, and rolled on with a 
front of about six feet of real mud over all 
the interval land to the lake. There were 
many very narrow escapes beside the one at 
the mill above mentioned, but no lives lost. 
I had a sister, afterwards Mrs. Proctor, then 
stopping at Dr. Redfield’s in Coventry, ona 
visit to Mrs. Redfield, an elder sister. She 
had that day rode to Brownington on horse- _ 
back alone. The road she traveled passed a 
distanee of half a mile over the low land bor- 
dering Barton river, which terminated near 
the doctor’s house in a bridge of logs four 
feet high and more than thirty rods long 
over a marshy part of the way. While pass- 
ing over this piece of road on her return in 
the afternoon she heard a loud roaring, 
which she supposed to be a shower near at 
hand, and hurrying home made report that 
the wind blew terribly when she was in the 
low land. The doctor said there was no 
wind, and soon going to the door, saw the 
long bridge afloat and torn to pieces, and 
the half mile of road covered with deep 
mud. 


Several men visited the bed of the pond 
on the day of its departure, and found in 
one part of the bottom a small space covered 
with, thin mud, in which were many large 
fish yet alive, but it was difficult to reach 
them and but few were saved. Along the 
course of the deluge there was a strong 
stench for several weeks from the dead fish 
left by the way. 

The unfortunate man at the mill had lost 
his grain and his horse. He had escaped 
from the mill on the opposite side of the 
flood from his home and was obliged to wait 
till the next day, when he went home sheddiig 
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At the time of the event all the land flowed 
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tears of sorrows all the way for his great 
loss; not seeming to reckon in offset that his 
life had been saved by Mr. Dorr, who had so 
exhausted himself by his great effort that he 
never regained any sound health during his 
life. For the foregoing history of what was 
done at the pond and its immediate effects, 
I am indebted to Deacon Loren Frost, late 
of Coventry, and Mr. Dorr herein mentioned, 
both prominent actors in the drama and both 
reliable men. 

The general effect of the deluge upon the 
land passed over I have had abundant time 
and opportunity to witness, having made 
and lived on a farm, most of the time since, 
more than half of which was covered by it. 


was considered of no value; that part in| 
Glover and Barton where the trees were torn 
up by the roots, and the soil, toa good depth 
below the roots, was all carried away was 
supposed would forever be a barren waste; 
but the action of the air and sun, the rains, 
and the acquisition of vegetable matter, such 
as leaves brought on by wind, had after a 
few years started anew vegetation, and at| 
this time many parts have gained a good de-| 
gree of fertility. 

I have noticed for several years that the 
field near Barton village where the original 
soil was carried away, which looked so clear) 
and smooth at first now appears quite as 
green and fertile as the rich land adjoining 
it. The intervale land between Barton Land- 
ing and the lake had been flowed by adam) 
at the outlet of the lake, to such a degree 
that the timber on the lower part was all 
killed and the land kept under water nearly 
the whole year. On the more elevated part 
the water remained in the spring till into 
June, and it was thought the land would not) 
pay for clearing and only two small spots. 
had been cleared in Coventry up to that time. 
For such reasons the land was estimated at 
small value, and when the pond came down. | 
covering it with what looked like clay mor-| 
tar from one to three feet deep, as the land| 
was high or low, the ruin was considered) 
complete. Proprietors offered it at low rates. 
I bought a lòt of 100 acres for $1 per acre, 
the lot being about eqnally divided by the 
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river and having a little upland and some 
pine timber. I thought it might be a safe 
investment. One-half of this lot makes a 
part of my present farm. After two or 
three summer suns had acted upon this mud 
and it had settled and stiffened so that it 
would bear a man, a neighbor of mine sowed 
a handful of herdsgrass seed upon it as an 
experiment, and, to our surprise, it grew 
rapidly, and when matured we found stalks 
more than six feet long. This proved that 
the mud would not injure the land, but rath- 
er be a fertilizer. 

As time rolled on and the forest disap- 
peared, the rain storms diminished and evap- 
oration increased, so that the small streams 
became much smaller and the volume of wa- 
ter in Barton river was very much reduced, 
and the land on its borders of course was 
more fit for cultivation. We now raise, on 
the more elevated part. corn and every other 
grain, and all kinds of English grass. The 
low part, still too wet for tillage and too low 
to be effectually drained, and covered with 
the sediment of the deluge to the depth of a 
foot, never disturbed by a plough, bears a 
heavy crop of grass, amixture of redtop and 
wild grass. The sediment on this part is 
reduced to a consistency that will bear a 
team anda heavy load. On the half lot which 
was bought for $1 per. acre, may be found 
perhaps ten acres, each of which would now 
sell for enough to pay for its improvement 
and the first cost of the hundred acres. 
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Brownington Academy. 


Letters read at the annual meeting of the 
Orleans County Historical Society, at Browning- 
ton, Aug. 30th, 1888. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., Ang. 23, 1888 


My DEAR FRIEND Stewarr.—I respond | 


at once to your recent request for some 
“recollections” of the old Academy at 
Brownington, but must write hastily be- 
cause of the pressure of my daily duties. 

Since my father’s family left Brownizz- 
ton when I was but 12 years of age, I was 
a pupil at the academy only a very short 
time, and can recall only the experiences 
of achild. The old \building seemed to 
me then a very large and imposing struc- 
ture; and the little dark triangular space 
between the second story and the roof, in- 
to which I could craw! through a small 
hole leading from the belfry stairway, 
seemed sufficiently extensive for the abode 
of a multitude of ghosts. 

My most vivid recollections of the build- 
ing however, are connected with tke belfry 
whither I was sent to toll the bell when- 
ever a death occurred or a funeral pro- 
cession was passing to the cemetery. I 
shall never forget the terribly cold and 
chilling winds that blew through the open 
belfry where with blue lips and shivering 
limbs I stood waiting the slow movements 
of the hearse and mourners from the 
home to the church and tothe burial 
place. The earliest religious services of 
which I have any memory were conducted 
in the old academy building, by my father, 
who, inthe absence of the pastor, would 
read from some ancient volume a sermon 
very excellent and orthodox doubtless, 
but far too formal and profound to holda 
child's attention. Like other little boys, q 
was somewhat restless, and he once al- 
most took my breath away by pausing ip 
the sermon, and speaking my name. I sat 
on the frout seat, directly under his eye, 


and never dared after that, so long as 


wemetin the academy, to move or to 
whisper during service. 

‘Rev. A. L. Twilight was the precep- 
tor of the academy during those early days, 
and being avery strict disciplinarian, he 
often had occasion to apply ‘‘the rod” 
which in his case, was not the traditional 
“beech” nor the common ferule but a 
thick strap about a yard long which he 
grasped inthe middle and applied to of- 
fenders with much vigor and apparent. 
zest. It was, among the boys, a fayorite 
method of annoying the old gentleman, to 
secure and hide his strap and he was 
obliged to keep on hand one or two of 
these effective weapons in order to be 
ready for any sudden emergency. He 
adopted other methcds of discipline with 
girls, and I well remember how he once 
terrified one poor little inattentive child 
by threatening to sharpen her fingers with 
his knife so that she could keep her place 
better, As he opened the sharp blade 
and, notwithstanding her pleadings and 
contortions, firmly held her fingers, I ex- 
pected to see the blood soon dripping on 
the floor. But though sometimes stern, 
there was always a verv genial side to his 
nature, and he often gave his pupils amus- 
ing experiments with the air-pump, elec- 
trical machine and philosuphical apparatus. 
Oue favorite pastime was to administer 
what he called ‘laughing gas,” under the 
influence of which the boys would per- 
form various peculiar and astonishing 
feats, which I have not time to describe. 


Mr. Twilight was an excellent teacher, 
and also an able and impressive preacher. 
He secured not only the respect but also 
the sincere esteem of his pupils. He held 
before them both in his example and by 
his precepts, a high ideal of the Christian 
life. la that old academy many young 
men were filled with lofty ambitions and 
stimulated to noble attainments, and in 
them he still lives a mighty and an. abid- 
ing power for good in the world. The 
only material monument left by Mr. Twi- 
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light is the old stone house, called once 
“Athenian Hall,” which (in spite of op- 
position) he built with a sincere desire to 
promote the interests of the county and 
the state; and which still reminds all who 
see it of an institution, once vigorous and 
useful, but now living only in its influ- 
ence and history. 


Other teachers in the old academy who, 
by their pure and noble lives and their 
ability made upon their pupils a lasting 
impression, were the fivst preceptress 
known to me, Miss Sophia West, whose 
early death seemed peculiarly sad, and a 
great, loss to the school; and Miss Alma E. 
Tyler, who became Mrs. Dr. Eaton and is 
I believe still living at Harvard, Mass. Of 
course there were then, as now, among 
students, frequent love affairs. One of 
these has been brought freshly to mind by 
the recent death of Mrs William H. Wal- 
lace of Suspension Bridge, N. Y., who 
was the second daughter of Hon. Geo. C. 
West of Irasburgh, and unusually attrac- 
tive. A young, enthusiastic Canadian 
student fell in love with her, but for some 
reason failed to declare his devotion un- 
til other and serious complications had 
arisen. The romantic incidents of the 
story, until he finally secured the prize and 
she became Mrs. Wallace, are not surpass- 
ed in interest in any modern novel, That 
was my first chapter of the romance of 
real life. Were I to speak of all those as- 
sociated witn the academy in my early 
recollections—the Baxters, the Brigbams, 
the Stewarts, the Spencers, the Gilberts, 
the Joslyns, the Skinners, the Blakes and 
many others; or were I to describe at 
length the singing schools, the entertain- 
ments and the literary exhibitions attend- 
ed in that old building, your patience 
would surely be exhausted. Those were 
«the days in which ideals were formed, and 
so days in which character received its 
deepest impression and most abiding im- 
pulse. 


From the old Brownington academy 
have gone out seme who have made their 
mark apon their generation, and whose 
power for good has been,felt from the At- 
lantic to the Pacitic. Although the school 
has passed away, its influence still lives, 
aud the fruitage of the seed sown on 
Brownington hill will continue to be gar- 
nered for generations yet to come. | Such 
historical meetings as you propose on the 
30th mst. are exceedingly valuable, and J 
very much regret my inability to be pres- 
ent to participate personally in your exer- 
cises. Please extend, in. my behalf, a 
most cordial greeting to those who may 
still remember any member of my father’s 
tamily. Hoping that the meeting may be 
one of much pleasare and profit, I remain, 
with sincere regards, 

Very cordially yours, 
Jas. W. STRONG. 

P. 8.—1f Deacon Wm. Spencer is still 
living, and vou should mee’ him, I wish 
you would make to him my special regards. 
I think there is no one left at Browning- 
ton whom I remember so distinctly as this 
good deacon, whom'"my father used to call 
‘the clock,” because he was always so ac- 
curate and regular in his attendance upon 
prayer-meeting and church services. —J. 
W. 5. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 20, 1888. 

E. A. STEWART, Dear FRIEND:— Your 
kind letter of invitation to the an- 
nual meeting of the Orleans County His- 
torical Societv just received. I regret 
that time precludes anything more on my 
part than an acknowledgment of your 
kindness in writing me. 

The academy and its grounds were-the 
pride of my boyhood and they still linger 
in my memory. Then I thought them the 
most interesting of anything on earth and 
as near central as anything could be on 
this planet. 

Permit me to say (without boasting) 
that the foundation was then laid of what- 
ever of success in life I have since had. 


—40—. 


Tremember well the robust and rather 
swarthy form of my oldest or first pre- 
ceptor, the Rev. Mr. Twilight, and the 
stone boarding house erected by him, 
where I used to peddle apples from our 
‘‘Honey-sweet” tree, at 10 cents a bushel 
when I couldn’t get more; and if I could 
by chance sell a bushel for 25 cents I felt 
as though my fortune was made. I re- 
member also Mr. Twilight’s 4 foot strap 
that he used to make potent in the cultiva- 
tion of obedience and reverence in us boys. 
[remember the old academy when it was 
used both as church and academy (before 
the erection of a church) with an elevated 
platform across the north end for the sing- 
ers, reached from the main audience floor 
by a flight of-stairs and the missing riser 
to the first step leaving an opening through 
which Sylvia Strong (long since deceased) 
sister of Wm. B. Strong, now vresident of 


_ the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe rail-| 


road, and I, used to crawl to get under the 


gallery to play ‘todd or even ” 


A thousand incidents of no interest to| 


those now interested, I could relate, which 
were then warp and woof of our child- 
ish joys, but I will refrain. 

Please greet, in my name, any who per- 
chance remember me, and who like us 
have survived the waste and decay of half 
a century, and give them my hearty re- 
gards. 

With best wishes for the prosperity of 
the Orleans County Historical Society and 
my profound respect for youself, I re- 
main, Yours &c., C. F. REMIOK. 


WINTERPORT, Me., Aug. 25, 1888. 

My DEAR STEWART: —I am summering 
here with my family, which accounts for 
the address above and in part for the de- 
lay in answering your kind letter of the 


18th. 
I am glad that the Orleans County His- 


torical Society exists, and that it remem- 
bers the old academy on Brownington 
Hill. It would afford me great pleasure 
to meet with you on the 30th, but this is 
impossible. 


No student of the old academy, espec- 
ially in the days when Father Twilight— 
sometimes irreverently, but usually kind- 
ly, called Old ‘Twilight—was at its head, 
can forget it, or remembering, fail to re- 
call with pleasure and a sense of personal 


| obligation his experience there. 


I spent two years in the academy m 
1854, 5 and 6, if I remember rightly. - The 
palmy Gays were past; students did not 
flock largely to its halls. A part of the 
time we studied and recited) in the chape! 
building and a part in the old stone board- 


ing house. 
As I look back I can realize, what I did 


not then see, that Father Twilight was a 
hero, struggling manfully with ill health, 
hard labor, small reward, and many dis- 
couragements. But he was faithful. He 
did his best intellectually and morally by 


all his pupils. 
Do you remember the good times we 


had? Iow you and l agreed to go to col- 
lege together, but didn’t? How we re- 
hearsed and finally presented to an admir- 
ing andience, Sardanapalus? What our 
weekly exercises were and our debating 
society ? 

You have not forgotten Miss Kelley, I 
am sure. Neither have I, nor have I for- 
gotten your sister Persis, nor the Lord 
girls, Miss Eno and Miss Addison. My 
memory of the girls seems to fail me; but 
of the boys I can remember quite a list, 
which it will not do to particularize. 


If any of them inquire after me, tell 
them that I was graduated from Wesleyan. 
University in 1859 and have been teaching 
ever since. My three last positions have 
been, State Superintendent of Instruction 
in Michigan, two terms; Supt, of schools 
at Indianapolis,six years; Supt. of schools, 
Providence, four years; in which position 
I expect to remain for the present. 

I have one married daughter. living in 
Dakota, and one unmarried, living at 
home to make cheerful the lives of her 
parents, now getting advanced in years. 
I am older than I was 33 or 34 years ago, 
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am quite gray as to hair, and aldermanic 
as to figure; but kindly assure those who 
remember me that I have a heart warm 
toward the boys and girls of the clden 
time, and that the latch string 1s out at 
Providence forall who hail from the old 
academy and cherish the memory of Rev. 
A. L. Twilight. Respectfully, 
H- S. TARBELL, 


C. W. EATON. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., Auvueusr 22, 1888 
Hon. E. A. Stewart: 

My Dear Orp Frienp:—Your letter 
of Aug. 18th, informing me of the meet- 
ing of the Orleans County Historical 
Society is here. My dear sir, it would af- 
ford me the greatest satisfaction and 
pleasure to be with you at the time named. 
I doubt much if I could furnish any items 
that could be ofany interest to those who 
wiil meet on the old + Academy Campus,” 
onthe 30th inst. How plainly in'mv mind 
are the old church and school building on 
the “common,” where you ard I and 
hundreds of others attended school more 
than forty years ago. Do you know I was 
born in that litle yellow house at the foot 
of the hill, as you’d go from the old ‘‘Meet- 
ing House” to the stone boarding house 
50 years ago, which stood alone and like a 
“ghostly guardian” on its site where it 
was built fifty yearsago. Hardly any of 
those who were 


father and mine, (who assisted ‘Uncle 
Twilight” in the erection of the old stone. 
building,) are now living. You know 
|I have been in Vermont but little, merely 
asa visitor for the past thirty-two years, 
The old people whom I knew then are all 
gone, and there are few left there who 
were school mates with us. Time has dealt 
lightly with me, and in heart Lam as 
young as when I left the green hills of my 
native state. There is living near this city | 
one Wm. Bachelder who was a full grown | 
man, and attended school un Brownington 
when I was there asa “kid.” He is about 
the size of Uncle Twilight, grizzled and 


Į 
jold, but he recollects the old school scenes 
jas well as you and F. 


remember Dan and Ellen 
sister from Stan- 


Do yeu 
Fletcher, brother and 


[stead, who were with us in about 1845 or | 
| 1846? Well, her dauglter lives here aud by — 


accident discovered me as an old friend of | 
I am just in receipt of a 
O. F. Wilson, formerly of 


her mother’s. 


letter from 


‘Barton Landing, now living in San Fran- 


cisco, asking if L am the C. W. Eaton — 
named in the attached shp. Well, I think | 
not; you remember O-cur, he was a gradu- 
ate from our old school. I would love to 
spend a mouth among the hills of Orleans 
county more than anything I know of. I 
spent two days in Barton and Barton 
Landing one year ago and regretted more 
than Ican tell you the press of business 
that hurried me home. I will hope to see — 
you and other Vermont friends during the 
coming year if all goes well. 

Kindly remember me to all who may | 
assemble with you on the 30th, and with | 
personal regards for yourself and family, 
Yours very truly, 

C. W. EATON. 


believe me. 


middle aged like your | 
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THE NOBLE LADS OF CANADA. 


[COMPOSED BY LEMUEL ORCUTT OF POTTON, P, Q., 
AND SUNG AS POPULAR SONG SOON ATER WAR 1812] 


Come all you British heroes, I pray you lend an ear, 
Draw up your British forces and then your volunteer 
We're going to fight the Yankee boys by water and by 
land 
And we never will return till we conquer, sword in hand; 
We're the NoBLE Laps of Canada, come to arms, boys, 
come. 


O, now the time has come,my boys,to cross the Yankees’ 
line; 

We remember they were rebels once and conquered 
John Burgoyne; 

We'll subdue those haughty Democrats and pull their 
dwellings down, 

And we'll have the states inhabited by subjects to the 
Crown; 

We're the NoBLE Laps of Canada, come to arms, boys, 

come, 


We've as choice a British army as ever crossed the seas; 

Wel burn both town and city, and with smoke becloud 
the skies; 

We’ll subdue the old Green Mountain Boys, their Wash- 
ington is gone, 

And we’ll play them Yankee Doodle as the Yankees. did 
Burgoyne ; 

We’re the NoBLE Lans of Canada, come to arms, boys, 

come. 


Now we’ve reached the Plattsburg banks, my boys, and 
here we’ll make a stand 

Until we take the Yankee fleet McDonough doth com- 
mand, 

We've the Growler and the Fagle that from Smith we 
took away, 

And we'll have their noble fleet that lies anchored in the 
bay ; é 

We're the Noble Lads of Canada, come to arms, boys, 

come. 


Our fleet iy hove in view, my boys, the cannons loudly 
roar 

With death upon our cannon balls we’ll drench their 
decks with gore ; 

We’ve a water-craft sufficient for to sink them in an 
hour 

But our orders are to board, and the Yankee flag destroy; 

We’re the Noble Lads of Canada, come to arms, boys, 

come. 


O, what bitter groans and sighing we heard on board 
the fleet. 

While McDonough’s cocks are crowing, boys, I fear we 
shall gct beat ; 

If we lose the case by sea, my boys, we’ll make a quick 
return, 

For as sure as hell is hell we shail all be Burgoyned $ 

We're the Noble Lads of Canada, stand at arms, boys, 

stand. 


Now the battle’s growing hot, my boys, I don’t know 
how ‘twill turn, 

While McDonough’s boats and swivels continually do 
burn. 

We see such constant flashing that the smoke beclouds 
the day, 

And our larger boats have struck, and the smaller run 
away ; 

O, we’ve got too far from Canada, run for life, boys, 

run, 


O. Provost, he sighed aloud, and to bis officers he said: 

I wish the Devil and those Yankees could but sail along 
side, - 

For the tars of France aud England can’t stand before 
them well, : 

For I think they’d flog the Devils and drive them back 
to hell; 

O, weve got too far from Canada, run for life, boys, 

run, 


Now prepare for your retreat, my boys, make ail the 
speed you can, 

The Yankees are surrounding us, we’ll surely be Bur- 
goyned 

Behind the hedges and the ditches and the trees and 
every stump, 

You can see the sons of bitches and the cursed Yankees 
jump. 

O, we’ve got too far from Canada, run for life, boys, 

run. 


Now we’ve reached the Gary Heights, my boys, we'll 
make a short delay, 

For to rest our weary limbs and to feed our beasts on 
hay ; 

Soon McDonough’s cocks began to crow as heard at 
Stark’s barn, 

And tue report throughout the camp was the general 
alarm. * 

O, weve got too far from Canada, run for life, boys, 

run. j 


O, Provost, he sighed aloud, and to his officers did say: 

The Yankee troops are hove in sight and hell will be to 
pay ; 

Shall we fight like men of courage, and do the best we 
can : 

When we know they will flog ustwo to one? I think we’d 
better run. 

O, we’ve got too far from Canada, run for life, boys, 

run. 


Now, if ever I reach Quebec alive, I’ll surely stay at 
home, 

For McDonough’s gained the victory, and the Devil 
fight McComb ; 

I had rather tight a thousand troops as good as ever 
crossed the seas, 

Than fifty of those Yankee boys behind the stumps and 
trees, 

O, we’ve got ioo far from Canada, run for life, boys, 

run, ` 


They told us that the Federals were friendly to the _ 


crown ; 
They’d join a Royal army and the Democrats pull down, 
But they all unite together as a band of brothers join, 
They will fight for independence till they die upon the 
ground. 
O, we’ve got too far from Canada, run for life, boys, 
run. 


The old seventy-sixes have sallied forth, upon their 
crutches they do lean, 

With their rifies leveled on us, and their specks, they 
take good aim, 

For there is no retreat to those, my boys, who had rather 
die than run, 

And we make no doubt but these are those that conquer- 
ed John Burgoyne 

When he got too far from Canada, ruu for life, boys, 

run. 


Now w.’ve reached the British ground, my boys, we'll 
‘have a day of rest, 
And I wish, my soul! that I could say ’twould be a day 


of mirth; 

But I’ve left so many troops behind it causes me to 
mourn, 

And if ever I fight the Yankees more, T'I surely stay. at 
home ; 

Now we’ve all got back to Canada, stay at home, boys, 

stay. 

Here’s health to all the British troops, likewise to George 
Provost, 

And to our respective families, and girls that love us 
most; 


To McDonough and McComb, and to every Yankee boy, 
Now fill up your tumblers full for I never was so dry ; 

Now we’ve all got back to Canada, stay at home, boys, 
stay ! 
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‘until 1826. 
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Dea. Lemuel Orcutt, the author of 
“The Noble Lads of Canada,” was born 
in New Hampshire an 1770. He moved to 
the north part of Vermont in 1810, and to 
Stanstead, Canada, in 1811. He went there 
at the request of Wright Chamberlin and 
worked for him as a blacksmith that being 
his trade. In 1813 he moved to Potton. 
When Levi Parsons came to North Troy 
to preach, he became converted and united 
with the church there, and remained there 
At that time the first church 
was organized at Potton and Dea. Orcutt 
became a member of it and continued a 
consistent member of it until he died, in 
1850. His education was very limited. 
Dea. Orcutt wrote quite a number of other 
pieces of poetry but “The Noble Lads of 
Canada’’ was the most popular piece. It 
was well adapted to fire the breasts of the 
Yankee boys soon after the victory of the 
Americans in the war of 1812. It was 
much sung in the rural districts in New 
Hampshire and Vermont for many years 
afterwards. At huskings, raisings, and 
other ‘bees’ it was sure to be sung. 
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Browningion Academy. 


THAT “ORIGINAL EXHIBITION.” 

The few years preceding Mr. Twilight’s 
going to Canada witnessed a high degree of 
prosperity in this institution, probably as 
high as it ever attained. The fall term of 
1845 had an unusual number of talented stu 
dents; a larger number it would have been 
hard to have found in any similar institution 
in Vermont. In those times to close the 
term with an ‘‘exhibition” was more in vogue 
than now. Whether it was profitable or not 
is not now the question. At this particular 
time it was proposed by some of the students 
that the term should close with an exhibition 
that should be “original” in every part. The 
matter was brought before the school by Mr. 
Twilight after prayer, one morning, and it 
was voted unanimously to have such an ex- 


hibition. This was three: or four weeks be- 
fore the term closed and the work commenc- 
ed at once. That the recitations were not 
up to the standard during that three weeks 
of preparation, goes without saying. 


Of course no plays of a Shakespearian cast 
were produced. The aim was rather to rep- 
resent in a brief form certain phases of 
school life, national life and domestic life. 
Abijah Gilman a student from Beebe Plain, 
a young man of polished address, personified 
Mr. Twilight in the conduct of a school. 
Dressed in a portly form with a leather strap 
m hand he “heard” a recitation from a class 
of two which constituted his school. As,in 
all such cases he carried his teacher’s pecul- 
jarities to an extreme but in a manner of 
course to please the audience, and Mr. Twi- 
light himself was exceedingly amused. E. 
H. Blake represented the Indian and his imi- 
tation of Indian style and war whoop, as he 
was shot from an ambush,was capitally done. 
Phrenology was then attracting considerable 
attention, some believing it while others re- 
garded it as a humbug. Timothy Mansfield 
one of the Mansfield brothers of . Barton, a 
student with a good deal of talent in one way 
or another gave an original lecture on the 


science. He was a type of the tall, lean 
Yankee. Taking a skull in his hands he held 


it up before his audience and discoursed on 
the several ‘‘bumps” to the great amusement 
of his hearers. The “old lady” was repre- 
sented by Ann Blake of Derby, who is now 
Mrs. John G. Morrill, living in Wakefield, 
Mass., and a real hearty ‘‘old lady.” Her 
part was admirably done, everybody present 
being taken with it. Geo. W. Mack, a stu- 
dent from Canada was the fun-maker of the 
evening, and to the small boys of the assem- 


blage the most remarkable character of all.. 


These parts were interspersed with many 
original pieces of a profounder cast. Essays, 
poems and dialogues. The writer, a boy of 
eleven years at that time, and who was pres- 
ent till it broke up in the small hours of the 


morning—not so very small either—confess- . 


es with regret that these more sensible and 
profound thoughts failed to fasten them- 


Se 
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selves upon his mind. Two events occurred 
during that November night which almost 
proved to be sensations. That was the day 
vefore elaborate chandeliers,in Brownington, 
at least. One had been improvised with 
hree pieces of board ‘each about four feet 
ong and fastened together in the shape of a 
triangle. This was trimmed profusely clear 
o the ceiling as it hung up with the trailing 
arbutus and 18 holes were bored into the flat 
boards in which were inserted 18 tallow can- 
dles and this was hung over the audience a 
few feet in front of the stage. During the 
night the candles burned down so that the 
rimming caught fire and the whole thing 
was all ablaze in a moment. There was a 
hurrying to and fro and almost a panic, on- 
y prevented by the application of several 
pails of water which were set behind the 
curtains. I remember Dr. J. F. Skinner 
same forward and assured the audience that 
it would all be right in a few minutes. 
There was another cry of fire during the} 
evening, and this time a panic was prevented 
by the late T. C. Stewart saying that it was 
five or six miles off. Take it all round, the 
old church in Brownington never witnessed 
more wit, sensations and sentiment at any 
one time than on that memorable night. 


fa 


When Mr. Twilight returned from Canada 
in 1852 he brought with him an English fam- 
ily by the name of Addison, consisting of a 
man and his wife and four children, two 
boys and two girls. Mr. Addison lived in 
Brownington upwards of 30 years and then 
went to Boston to live with one of his sons, 
both of whom had gone into business there 
—when he died a few years ago in the 88th 
year of his age. He was a very quiet, un- 
assuming man but had some sterling quali- 
ties. He had been a gardener and was also 
acquainted with the mercantile business, and 
soon after going to Brownington he bought 
the store and goods of C. B. Merrill and 
was in trade for about twelve years and was 
also acting postmaster. The remainder of 
his stay in Brownington was devoted to do- 
mestic affairs and to his garden, in the culti- 


vation and dressing of which he was an ex-| 


pert. The amount of fruit and vegetables 
he used to raise on a small quantity of land 
was a surprise to his neighbors. The old 
stone boarding house finally came into his 
hands and he occupied that as his dwelling 
the last of his stay in Brownington, selling 
it when he went away to Mr. Geo. Rice who 
had married his daughter Elizabeth. His 
other daughter, Mary, an amiable young 
lady, talented and promising as an artist, 
died many years ago. His two sons James 
and Richard were favorites with Mr. Twi- 
light. They were in his care to receive as 
good an education as the academy could af- 
ford; and until he was stricken down with 
disease they were under his constant tuition 
and discipline. Richard the younger, though 
less promising had some staying qualities. 
He makes a successful merchant in Boston 
and the following letter though written to a 
friendis published by permission as one of 
the series written by. former pupils of the 
academy. E. A. S. 


. Boston, Sept. 23, 1888. 
DEAR SISTER: 

I should have enjoyed being at the gather- 
ing very much as I suppose many were there 
then that I went to school with, but I did 
not know there was anything of the kind on 
foot, and do not suppose I could have been 
there if I had. Most of the address and in- 
cidents had become matters of history be- 
fore Mr. Twilight returned with us from 
Canada, but I have often heard them related, 
and much more, and reading about them re- 
calls them tomy memory. I was so young 
then, however, that I did not realize how in- 
| teresting it might be to retain them for later 
years. In all probability many of the good 
things said of the school and Mr. Twilight 
did not ¢ppear in the report in the paper, for 
while they were of great interest to those 
who were familiar with the school’s early 
history, the published portion of the meet- 
ing was but a mere outline upon which a 
| volums might be written; yes I will go fur- 
ther and make it two, the second to com- 
mence with Mr. Twilight’s return from Can- 
Commencing at that time there are 


| 
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hundreds now living to testify to the ster- 
ling worth and integrity of the school and 
man. We youngsters used to think him a 
harsh master, but how different those same 
things seem to us now. One little incident 
to illustrate what I have written of Mr. Twi- 
light I now recall fresh tomy memory. In 
spite of my fun and mischief when I was at- 
tending his school we were always good 
friends; he always liked me, and in spite of 
his old leather strap I liked him. My worst 
dread of all school exercises was, writing 
compositions. For a time he let me off with 
a declamation every week; but finally noth- 
ing would do but I must write a composition 
with the rest of the scholars. I remember I 
tried all the spare time I had during the week 
on different subjects, but everything it 
seemed had been so written upon that there 
seemed to be nothing new to be said on them, 
and so I changed from one thing to another 
until almost the last hour and I had decided 
on nothing. In my despair, for I could look 
far enough into the future to know the con- 
sequences of disobedience, I went to him and 
told him the situation and asked him to let 
me declaim a piece instead. He refused and 
said: “If you cannot fix your mind on a sub- 
ject I will fix it for you; write a composi- 
tion, subject: “Our school,” and see if you 
cannot give us one new thought.” You can 
imagine my situation; instead of obtaining 
relief I had made matters worse; but he had 
fixed a subject and I determined to do the 
best I could. I remember well how I com- 
menced by narrating the number of scholars, 
the different classes and grade of studies and 
the kind, the distance different ones had 
come to receive their instruction and so on. 
s But all I had written was old, had often been 
written. My new thought which he wished 
engrafted in my composition I could not 
catch for some time. At length it came. I 
turned from my subject and said; ‘‘and all 
this care, labor and study for what? for this, 
dear school mates, that we may be better 
fitted for the stern realities of life. How 
important then that we should so conduct 
ourselves that when we leave these pleasant 
scenes and associations and go forth to the 
active duties of life, we may recur to the in- 


‘struction here received with pleasure.” Ire- 
member well after reading my composi- 
tion the look of distrust on the faces of © 
scholars and teacher and heard from more 
than one that afternoon, the remark, ‘‘Who 
did you get to write your composition ;” 
but when an hour or two later I was 
called up into Mr. Twilight’s study, that 
little room over your kitchen, and he asked 
me the same question, I did not know what 
to think of it. I told him frankly that I had t 
consulted no one, and no one had seen it be- 
fore it was read but myself. I asked him if 
it was satisfactory. I remember well his 
sitting in his chair with his hands resting on 
his knees and looking me squarely in the 
face, to satisfy himself, I suppose, whether 
or not I was deceiving him, and then saying, 
“Richard, think often of the little sentiment 
you have written; itis a good one, one well 
worthy of a person older than you. Iam 
pleased with you; learn it, follow its teach- 
ings as well as you are able and I have no 
fear of your future.” From that time forth 
I had no fear to write a cumposition, for if 
I did not think often of my sentiment, I did 
of his words; forI knew from that time 


forward I had in him at least a friend. 
I could go on and recall and: write many | 


incidents of one nature and another in con- 
nection with my five years’ experience with 
him, but none had the good and lasting im- 
pression as the little incident I have related. — 
Yours etc. RICHARD ADDISON. 


BROWNINGTON, Nov. 1, 1888. 

By request I sketch some incidents in the © 
life of Rev. Wm. Scales as related by him 
and Rey. H. H. Garnett of New York.. Mr.- 
Scales in after years was connected with 
Brownington academy from 1847 to 1851 as — 
principal and also pastor of Cong’l church. — 
Mr. Scales’ first work after completing his 
studies was teaching, and, being strongly in 
sympathy with the oppressed negroes, re- 
solved to give the blacks equal privileges” 
with the whites inthis school. For this pur- 
pose he selected the village of Ganaan, N. i 
H., and soon collected a very respectable 
number of scholars. Quite a number of ne- 
groes availed themselves of this opportunity 
for an education and among the number was — 
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Rev. H. H. Garnett of New York, who was 
a slave until nineteen years of age. But 
soon there was an uprising of the inhabitants 
in opposition to having negroes taught in 
the schooly Mr. Scales persisted in the 
right to teach them, and did until feeling on 
the subject ran so high that the rougher part 
of the inhabitants turned out with their 
teams and put shoes under the school house 
and drew it away from other buildings and 
set it on fire. They then repaired to a tav- 
ern to quench their thirst, and it took them 
until after dark to get up courage to finish 
the work as contemplated by them, fof there 
was a boarding house for the negro pupils 
that they wished emptied of its occupants 
and they dared not attempt it by daylight as 
some of the inhabitants had beem seen wend- 
ing their way to the house with their mus- 
kets and powder-horns. Under cover of 
night they mounted one of their men and 
with firearms in hand rode by the house and 
fired into it. The fire being promptly re- 
turned no further attempt was made to dis- 
lodge them, and the next day many of the 
negroes left the place. 

In after years Rev. H. H. Garnett related 
an incident in regard to himself and three 
other negroes leaving Canaan. The next 
day they hired a man to carry them west- 
ward, bound to Hartford, Vt., or that vicin- 
ity. As they passed out of Canaan village 
some men were seen peering out stealthily 
from behind a meeting-house. Garnett said: 
“Look out, those men mean mischief,” and 
ina moment they ran out a cannon and fired 
it. This frightened their horses and caused 
them to run, bnt they were kept in the road 
and received no harm. Garnett remarked 
that the people did not fire the cannon ex- 


cept when distinguished men arrived 
at or left a place. From Hartford 


Garnett took stage and passed up White 
river valley en route for some point 
westward. On the stage he was obliged to 
ride on the trunk rack and ate his dinner in 
Rochester in the hall with a trunk for a seat, 
not being allowed a seat at the table with 


other passengers, but in after years at a 
state convention in that town he was wel- 


come to the best homes there. 


Mr. Scales then went to Rochester, Vt., 
and was settled as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, where he labored earnestly 
and acceptably to the people of his charge. 
When he left Brownington he went to Ohio, 
but soon returned to Vermont and preached 
at Lyndon until his death. D D 


Special Meeting of the Orleans 
County Historical Society. 


A special meeting of the Orleans Coun- 
ty Historical Society was held in the ves- 
try of the Cong’! church in Newport on 
Nov. 2d at 7 o’clock in the evening, E. A. 
Stewart presiding. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. G. A. Mills. 


RELICS EXHIBITED. —J. R. Huse brought 
in several books published in Vermont at 
an early date. Also a “Gazetter of Ver- 
mont.” pubiished at Haverhill, N. H. 

John M. Currier exhibited a queer book, 
bearing the following title: “Exercises 
designed to assist young persons to pro- 
nounce and spell correctly. Also to prac- 
tice writing and acquire punctuation with 
accuracy and effect, upon an efficacious 
and approved principle, being easy, in- 
structive and important lessons, selected 
from the most approved writers, and par- 
ticularly adapted for those purposes. To 
which is added an index, containing the 
false orthography correctly spelled, and 
grammatical rules for punctuation. By 
Peter Pevto Good, 1830. Stereotyped bv 
D. Watson, Woodstock. 120 pages. Cover 


ash boards. Embellished with cuts.” 
This book is in fine condition. ‘The au- 
thorship is somewhat uncertain. It was 


stated by a Woodstock man that the au- 
thor was an English crank who pretended 
to be a relative of Dr. Mason Good, who 
was once a noted physician and medical 
writer. Peter made some pretence at 
learning, but failed to introduce this work 
into the schools of the Green Mountain 
atate. 


tipi ie es 


John C. Hunt exhibited an arrowhead 
of native copper which he found about 
the year 1875, on the west shore of Lake 
Memphremayog about one mile south of 
the Maxfield lighthouse. This specimen 
is eight inches long; the point is four 
inches long, three-fourths of an inch wide 
at the shank and tapers toa point; it is 
triangular in shape. The shank appears 
to have been hammered out flat and thin, 
then the edges turned up forming a sock- 
et which received the shaft. This was 
four inches long. ‘This specimen is the 
second one of copper that has been found 
in the Memphremagog valley. About 
1867 or ’68 one other one was found in the 
village of West Derby, west of the cem- 
etery, by a son of Wm. Norris. It was, 
however, of a different shape, being flat, 
and the shank was small and straight, not 
over one and one-half iuches long; the 
blade was about four inches long and 
nearly one inch wide. The specimen now 
isin the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington. 

C. F. Gilbert showed an arrowhead of 
quartzite found the past year in the valley 
of Black river within one mile from its 
mouth. Numerous specimens of Indian 
relics have been found in the same region. 
Several years since Frank Lahar found five 
or six stone celts in one bunch on the op- 
posite side of Black river while plowing. 
They all had a sharp cutting edge. 

Rev. G. A. Mills presented a small con- 
glomerate bowlder, which he found in his 
garden the past spring in Newport village 
which, by weathering, resembled a potato. 
Two other specimens have been found in 
Newport by other persons, which, in form 
and color, resembled potatoes, but their 
resemblance was accidental. Petrified po- 
tatoes were never known. 

Mrs. Charles Eaton exhibited a light- 
stand in a good state of preservation, 
which was brought from Hardwick, Mass., 
to Bennington, Vt, about 1790 by her 
grandmother, Mrs, Betsey Doty Safford. 


It was brought from there to Enosburgh, 
Vt., in January 1800. It was about 50 | 
years old when brought to Bennington. 
It has been in the family line six genera- 
tions. 

Song, “The Noble Lads of Canada,” 
composed by Dea. Lemuel Orcutt of Pot- 
ton, P. Q., was sung by Mrs. W. A, 
Himes, Mrs. Charles Eaton playing the 
accompaniment on the organ. 

Address, John M. Currier read a sketch 
in the early history of Newport village. 

Resiflent members—Rev. S. B. Nobbs 
and J. R. Huse, of Newport were elected 
as resident members. } 

It was voted to request the secretary 
to collect tacts relating to the biography 
of Rev. Moses Cheney and his family, 
who was a Baptist clergyman several 
‘years in Derby and whose influence was 
largely felt in Orleaus county. 

E. A. Stewart read a letter giving some 
account of Rev. Mr. Scales’ experience 
in school teaching in New Hampshire in 
which he had some trouble arising from 
having colored pupils in the school. Mr. 
Scales was at one time a teacher in Brown- 
ington academy. 

The meeting was closed by the audience 
singing “Nelly Gray.” This song stirred 
many hearts about forty years ago and 
was one of the many songs which helped 
to mould the sentiments of tbe northern | 
people against the institution of slavery. — 
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